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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


SOME REFLECTIONS IN RELATION TO PEACE | 


AND WAR. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


In the editorial notice (No. 42 of Friends’ 
Intelligencer) of Dr. Miles’ Report of the 
Conference held at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
9th month last, in the interests of Universal 
Peace, the Editors say: “ We believe there 
is no subject of equal magnitude now claim- 
ing the attention of the civilized world, and 
we trust every member of the Society of 
Friends will do his part to help bring about 
so desirable a result as is contemplated by 
this organization.” 

These remarks, together with the following 
in the “Scrap Column ” of the same number : 
“There surely is a tendency with some to 
keep whatever of good they may have, or that 
may come to them, and, in so doing, they im- 
poverish themselves. Let us be stimulated 
to examine our storehouses, whether of the 
memory or of the desk, peradventure we will 
find there that which is of value in danger 
of becoming mouldy. Let us bring it forth,” 
took strong hold of my mind, and induces 
me to ‘‘bring forth” the following, which 
has lain in my ‘‘ Letter Book ” since 1871. 

At our late Yearly Meeting (1871) I was 


one of a committee to embody the exercises of | 


the meeting in a suituable minute, and I 
wrote the following paragraph on the subject 








will not be effected by aiming at impracticable 
ideals, but by recognizing existing facts, and, 
under the influence of Divine wisdom, en- 
deavoring, by the unchanging principles and 
laws that govern the heart of humanity, to 
shape and direct the course of events in such 
manner that peace shall be evolved as a natural 
and harmonious result. Then will peace be 
permanent. Then will man hold sacred not 
cnly the life, but the rights, interests and 
happiness of his fellow-man everywhere.” 
Extracts of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
1871, page 18. 

In the original draft of the minute was 
this sentiment: “ Bad as war is,* it is not 
| the worst of evils. Anarchy, riot and mob 
| violence, in which innocent women and chil- 
dren indiscriminately suffer, are even worse. 
Hence the necessity in our large cities of a 
police, sustained by military force, to check 
these in their early stages, to which arrange- 
ment the inhabitants are indebted for their 
quiet and security.” 

This passed the committee, but, on being 
read in the Yearly Meeting, it was objected 
to by some Friends, and I, having written it, 





* Regarding war as defined by Webster to be “a 
contest between nations or States, carried on by 
force,” and “ it always implies that such contest is 
authorized by the monarch, or the sovereign power 
of the Nation,” and therefore subject'to the “laws of 





of War: 


nations.” 
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proposed that it should be omitted, which was 
accordingly done. 

Believing the sentiment to be a correct one, 
however, I am encouraged, by the extracts I 
have quoted at the commencement of this 
article, to revive it at this time,and express 
something further on the subject. 

It is not by legislation, or any external 
means, that war, intemperance and such like 
corruptions of human nature are to be healed, 
but by an action or power from within— 
‘‘making clean and pure the inside of the 
vessel.” Then, the spirit of man being puri- 
fied and peaceful, man’s spirit will co-operate 
with the spirit of God in man, which is al- 
ways striving to bring man into a closer 
union and oneness with God. 

The value of peace and harmony, when 
they proceed from the spirit of peace, or the 
Spirit of God in man, without which no peace 
can be permanent, caunot be computed, and 
therefore it is worthy of every effort, and of all 
necded sacrifices to obtain them. Virtue and 
intelligence are their true foundation. 

But when the spirit of war, or the spirit of 
strife, contention and fight exists, a practical 
experience of the hurtful consequences to 
which this evil spirit leads, may be a means, 
in the Divine economy, of correcting and 
purifying the spirit, and teaching its possessor 
wisdom by what it causes him to suffer. 

I had a lesson once that has been of great 
value to me on this point. In Seventh month, 
1849, my wife, our two oldest children, and 
two of our relatives, went with me on an ex- 
cursion, for recreation and improvement, 
and, in passing from Niagara to Montreal, we 
took passage in the “ British Line,” in order 
that we might stop at the Canadian landings 
and towns, and thus see more that was new to 
us. 


The boat was much crowded, having on 
board many foreign excursionists of the upper 
classes of Irish and Scotch. Before we reached 
the outlet of Lake Ontario a difficulty arose 


‘between two Irish gentlemen, and it was evi- | 


dent that a fight would ensue unless there was 
some intervention. They were fine, large, 
noble-looking specimens of humanity, with 
benevolent countenances, gold rings on their 
fingers, and jewels set in gold in their shirt 
bosoms, and my sympathies were all aroused 
to prevent the abuse they were both in danger 
of receiving. I went hastily to the captain, 
told him there was a fight brewing between 
two of his passengers, and asked his assistance 
in an effort to prevent it, with which request, 
he promptly and cheerfully complied. He 
invited one of the party, kindly and politely, 
to walk with him to the after part of the boat; 
and I asked the other to go with me to the 
upper deck, which he did. It was a most 
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beautiful evening, and we were just passin 
among the “Thousand Islands” of the § 
Lawrence, so noted for the grandeur of the 
scenery, and I found my companion to be y 
intelligent and appreciative of the beauties of 
nature, and we spent an hour or so in agree. 
able conversation. 

When all seemed calm, and reason entirely 
enthroned, we gradually separated. He went 
down to the lower deck, I following at q 
little distance, and being pretty tall, I was 
able to keep my eye on him in the crowd. At 
length, his eyes and those of the one with 
whom he had had the difficulty, met, and in 
less time than I can write it, they had their 
coats, cravats and vests off, and began to beat 
each other in such manner as I had never be. | 
fore seen or imagined! I felt sick at heart, 
Neither seemed tq gain any advantage over 
the other. At length, they straightened them- 
selves up, and looked each other sternly in the 
face. Then, at it they went again, with the 
same result, and a pause, as before. After a 
little while, they had the third round, more 
severe and lasting than either of the other, 
but with a similar result; by which time each - 
found he had a worthy antagonist, and on 
straightening up, and looking squarely at each 
other, both stepped backward simultaneously, 
then retired, washed off, and fixed up. They 
soon returned. Never, probably, were two men 
more changed in appearance in so short a 
time! I would not have known them to be) 
the same! One had an eye sadly bruised, 
and entirely closed from the swelling. The 
other had a large piece gouged out of his) 
cheek, and: both were scarred and bruised be 
yond description,their shirt-bosoms and clothes | 
badly torn, till they appeared to be mere’ 
wrecks of the persons they were a half hour 
before. 


But the change in their outward appear 
ance was not all. Owing to a very dense 
smoke that prevailed, the captain had to at 
frequently, so that we were two days on boa 
all the passengers mingling together; and 
there were not two more calm, polite and gentle 
men on board, and they were particularly kind 
and respectful to each other. They had eve 
dently been benefited by what they had ex 
perienced, and learned wisdom by what they 
had suffered ; so that, when the bitter spirit re” 
mains, such practical results may be a meant 
of pacifying and purifying it. “Great and 
marvelous are Thy works; just and true are 
Thy ways!” 

An appeai to the reason of men ina passim 
is simply futile; because, by the rise of pat 
sion, reason is disenthroned, and can only be 
restored to authority by some check from 
circumstances—by some pressure of envirdle 
ments. 














For the peaceful adjustment of differences 
between nations, as we must hope, there will 
be a sufficiently large number possessed of 
their reason to direct the counsels of the State 
in a course so obviously to its interest as 
would be the preservation of peace and good- 
will with other nations with which it has in- 
tercourse, there is every reason to believe 
that a mode will be found. 

A few months before the Yearly Meeting 
referred to (1871), the subject had weighed 
heavily on my mind, that our government 
might embrace the favorable opportunity then 
existing te advance the interests of peace, and 
thus of humanity, and I wrote a private letter 
to President Grant, with the view of deliver- 
ing it in person and explaining my views to 
him. Before this was done, there were com- 
munications on the same subject in the Jntelli- 
gencer, and a meeting of the Representative 
Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting was 
called, which decided to memorialize the 
President on the subject, and into this my con- 
cern became merged. In accordance with 
the suggestion in the Intelligencer, I have ex- 
amined the storehouse of my desk, and now 
produce the letter I wrote to President Grant, 
and the memorandum I made to read to him, 
containing a mode of proceeding, in order to 
have a true and permanent peace between 
nations, without looking to a resort to forcible 
or warlike measures in any contingency. 

It will be remembered that this subject 
claimed the solemn and active attention of 
that great apostle of peace, Wm. Penn, and 
in 1695, he wrote what he entitled “ An essay 
towards the present and future peace of Eu- 
rope, by the establishment of a European 
dyet, parliament or estate,”* from which I will 
quote the entire fourth section, as showing 
the views on the subject of that great states- 
man and philanthropist. 

“Srorron IV. On a general peace or the 
peace of Europe, and the means of it.—In 
my first section, I showed the desirableness of 
peace; in my next, the truest means of it, 
viz., justice, not war. And in my last, that 
this justice was the fruit of government, as 
government itself was the result of society ; 
which first came from a reasonable design of 
men of peace. Now, if the sovereign princes 
of Europe, + who represent that society or 
independant state of man that was previous 
to the obligations of society, would, for the 
same reason that engaged men first in society, 
viz., love of peace and order, agree to meet, 


* Folio edition of the works of Wm. Penn, second 
vol., London edition 1726,page 838 to 848. The 
book is in the Anson Lapham Repository of Swarth- 
more College. 

+ The capital letters and italics are those of the 
author. 
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by their stated deputies, in a general Phe 

estates or parliament, and there establish 
rules of justice for sovereign princes to observe, 
one to another, and thus to meet yearly, or 
once in two or three years at farthest, or, as 
they shall see cause, and to be styled, The 
Sovereign or Imperial Dyet, Parliament or State, 
of Europe; before which sovereign assembly 
should be brought all differences depending 
between one sovereign and another, that 
cannot be made up by private embassies be- 
fore the session begins; and that, [if any of 
the sovereignties that constitute these im- 
perial states shall refuse to submit their 
claim or pretensions to them, or to abide and 
perform the judgment thereof, and seek their 
remedy by arms, or delay their compliance 
beyond the time prefixed in their resolutions, 
all the other sovereignties, united as one 
strength, shall compel the submission and 
performance of the sentence, with damages 
to the suffering party, and charges to the 
sovereignties that obliged their submission. ] 
To be sure, Europe would quietly obtain the 
so much desired and needed peace .to her 
harassed inhabitants; no sovereignty in Eu- 
rope having the power, and therefore cannot 
show the will, to dispute the conclusion ; and 
consequently peace would be procured and 
continued in Europe.” 

It is clearly to be seen, by the part enclosed 
in brackets, “if they refused, all the other 
sovereignties, united as one strength, shall 
compel the submission”—the plan proposed 
by Wm. Penn contemplated the possibility of 
an ultimate resort to force. 

Since the time Wm. Penn wrote, now well 
nigh .two centuries ago, a new power has 
arisen, as an aid to induce and regulate peace- 
ful relations between nations —that is, the 
financial one, or the benefits of trade and 
commerce, as I endeavor to show, in the fol- 
lowing “ memorandum,” which I prepared to 
read to President Grant after he had read 
my letter.* 

(To be continued.) 





THE vocation of the Christian scholar is, 
in our day, indefinitely noble; but demand- 
ing gifts and graces of no common kind for 
its adequate fulfilment, and imposing a bur- 
den which none but those who are strength- 
ened from within and from above can long 
support. But he who is conscious of any 
measure of such strength, and knows how it 
may be increased according to his need, will 
never attempt to get rid of responsibility by 
turning aside from duty, or hope for peace 
by avoiding light.— Myers. 


* The letter and memorandum will appear in our 
next number. 
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A Testimony from the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, concerning Taomas Brown. 
He was born in Barking, in the county of 
Essex, Great Britain, on the first of the 
Ninth month, 1696, came whilst young with 
his p2rents into this province, and lived some 
time in this city, from whence he removed 
with them to Plumstead in Bucks county, 
where he first appeared in the ministry ; 
some years after which, he settled ix this city. 
His gift in the ministry was living, deep, and 
very edifying; and in the exercise thereof, 
he was remarkable for an awful care not to 
appear without clear and renewed evidence 
of the motion of life for that service. And 
though not a man of literature, was often led 
into sublime matter, which was convincing 
and persuasive, in setting forth the dignity 
and excellence of the Christian religion, yet 
was very attentive that those heights should 
not detain him beyond his proper gift, but to 
close in and with the life, which made his 
ministry always acceptable to the living and 
judicious. Although he was not led to visit 
the churches in distant parts, yet was some- 
times concerned to attend some of the neigh- 
boring meetings, of two of which he has 
preserved some minutes, which, being a lively 
description of his concern of mind for the 
promotion of the cause of truth, it is thought 
well to subjoin them here in his own words : 
“1756, Eighth month 9th, I went to Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting, but found no cause 
to espouse the cause of God in a public man- 
ner that day. The next day went to the 
Youth’s Meeting at Kennet, which was to 
great satisfaction; my soul was so bended 
towards the people that I could scarcely 
leave them, being engaged in a stream of the 
ministry, to extol the divinity of that religion 
that is breathed from heaven, and which ar- 
rays the soul of its possessor with degrees of 
the divinity of Christ, and entitles them to 
an eternal inheritance; also introduces a 
language intelligible only to the converted 
souls which have access to a celestial foun- 
tain, which is no less than a foretaste of 
eternal joy, to support them in their journey 
towards the regions above, where religion has 
room to breathe in its divine excellencies in 
the soul; here it is instructed in the melody 
of that harmonious song of the redeemed, 
where the morning stars sing together, and 
the sons of Goes for joy. 
“1756, thé 29th of the Eighth month, I 


visited Gwynedd meeting, where in waiting 
in nothingness before God, without seeking 
or striving to awake my beloved before the 
time, by degrees my soul became invested 
with that concern that the gospel introduces, 
with an opening in these words: ‘I think it 
may conduce to my peace, to stand up, and 
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engage in a cause dignified with immortality 
and crowned with eternal life.’ The subject 
raised higher and brighter until my soul wag 
transported on the mount of God in degree, 
and beheld His glory; where I was favored 
to treat on the exalted station of the redeemed 
church, which stands in the election of grace 
where my soul rejoiced with transcendent joy 
and adored God. Returned home in peace,” 

His conduct and conversation was innocent 
and edifying, being much weaned from the 
world and the spirit of it. He was careful 
not to engage in worldly concerns so as to 
encumber his mind and draw it off from that 
religious contemplation in which was his 
chief delight, which happy state of mind he 
maintained to the last, as evidently appeared 
to those friends who were with him towards 
his conclusion ; tofsome of whom he expressed 
himeelf in the following manner, viz., 

“T am fine and easy, and don’t know but 
what I may recover; but if I should, I ex 


pect to see many a gloomy day, but neverthe 


less I am willing to live longer, if I might he 
a means of exalting religion, that the gift 
bestowed on me might shine brighter than it 
hath ever yet done, or else I had abundance 


better go now, for I think I have shone but” 
glimmeringly to what I might have done,’ 


had I been still more faithful. ThoughT 
cannot charge myself with a presumptuous 
temper, nor wilful disobedience, but I cam 
say, it has often happened with me, as wit 


the poor man at the pool of Bethesda, whiliy 


I was making ready another has stepped im, 
I am sensible that my gift has been different 
from some of my brethren; I have not beem 
led so much into little things, but I am far 
from judging them. 

“T have often to pass through the vall 
of the shadow of death and have experien 
the possibility of a soul’s subsisting the full 
space of forty days without receiving any- 
thing, only living by faith and not by sight, 
provided they keep upon the foundation of 
convincement and conviction, and not tum 
aside to take a prospect of the world, and 
desire to draw their comfort from visibles; 
they will be supported by an invisible ye 
invincible power, for He will be sure to ap 
pear, and when He doth appear at times, 
doth rend the vail from the top to the bot 
tom, with an invitation, as Samuel used to 
say (meaning Samuel Fothergill) ‘ Come 
hither, and behold the bride the lambs 
wife ;’ then the soul will have to enjoy and 
see things beyond expressing; my tongue ca 
do little or nothing at setting it forth. The 


soul will be filled with holy admiration, and] 


say, ‘Who is she that looketh forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sul} 
and terrible as an army with banners.’ 
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“ Although the soul has at times to behold 
the glory, splendor and magnitude of the 
true church or spouse of Christ, yet those ex- 
traordinary sights are but seldom, not often. 
Though I have had at times cause to espouse 
the cause of God, yet there are times that the 
soul is so veiled, and surrounded with tempta- 
tions and fiery trials, and all out of sight, that 
I have wondered that I was made choice of ; 
but I have experienced that they that would 
reign with Christ must suffer with Him; I 
never expect to get beyond it while I am 
clothed with this clog of mortality. 

“People may have a regular outside, and 
be diligent in attending meetings, and yet 
know little or nothing of it; for formality 
and externals are nothing; religion is an in- 
ternal subject subsisting between Christ and 
the soul. I don’t confine it to our name, but 
amongst the different names there are, that 
my soul igspearly united to, who are in a 

good degrée,“I do believe, in possession of 
that religion which is revealed from heaven. 
And I am in the faith that there will be 
them raised up that will shine as bright 
stars, and religion will grow and prosper, and 
the holy flame rise to a greater height than it 
hath ever yet done. I can say with the holy 
apostle, ‘I have nothing to boast of save my 
infirmities,’ yet thus much I venture to say, 
that if I die now, I die a lover of God and 
religion.” And after expressing a compas- 


* @ionate sympathy with the poor afflicted 


charches up and down, concluded with this 
saying, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, little flock, for 
greater is He that is in you, than he that is 
in the world.” 

In the sixty-first year of his age, he was 
seized with an apoplectic disorder, which 

radually increasing, deprived him of life on 
the 21st of the Sixth month, 1757, and was 
interred in this city the next day. 


NEVER will there be peace until Christians 
agree to differ, and agree to look for the evi- 
dences of Christian character in the temper 
and the life.— Channing. 





REST IN RELIGION, 


One cause of the unrest which pervades 
the religious life of America is the prevalent 
conviction that it is the duty of every man to 
have his mind fully made up in regard to 
some of the most intricate problems of philos- 
ophy and theology. God, duty, immortality 
—concerning these great subjects of thought 
there must be no doubt. Hesitation is label- 
led skepticism and contemned. A willingness 
to wait till the truth has time to reveal itself 
is called suspense of faith, a state to be 
avoided. As they are related to life these 
ubj ects of thought are weighty with moment- 


ous consequences. 4 
them is essential: wrong thinking is perilous. 


Right thinking about 


But the stress of necessity is not on a speedy 


settlement, but a right one. 


The supposed need of coming to a quick 
and complete conclusion drives men into 
error which is pushed with energy to its 
grievous consequences; or, if the mind is too 
well balanced to submit to such over-hast 
driving, one is doomed to the sadness whic 
has been affixed, as a penalty, to him who 
has “no opinions.” 

Now there is an attitude of the devout 
mind before a great fact, or power, or pres- 
ence which is not that of unquestioning faith 
nor unqualified assent, but which is not, 
therefore, to be classed with doubt, indiffer- 
ence, skepticism, or any other obnoxious 
form of religious or irreligious experiencé. 
One may reverently bow before a mystery 
which he cannot yet explain, and feel the 
power of an influence he cannot comprehend, 
Even after, in some hours of devout contem- 
plation, the truth has seemed to shine clearly 
upon him, some slight change of position, 
the movement of his mind or times may bring 
before him another aspect of the same truth 
in which he recognizes no familiar feature of 
his former experience. 

To such a man it would be conducive to 
quiet if he could know that the changing 
aspects of truth are not due to;his lack of faith 
or poverty of soul, but are signs of . the 
gracious influences of truth*upon a receptive 
mind. 

Right thinking and correct belief are es- 
sential to the proper conduet of life. It is, 
therefore, the more necessary that the pro- 
cesses of thought and the growth of belief 
shall not be disturbed by haste, fretting, or 
over-work. 

Rest in religion depends upon the convic- 
tion that enough may be known to order the 
life aright, together with a willingness to be 
content with known truth until more light 
comes. This rest can be attained to, but 
only by him who is determined at all hazards 
to obey whatever portion of the law of right 
is clearly revealed to him. 


In the popular preaching life is represented 
asa voyage. There are rocks ahead! Death 
and destruction are inevitable unless you have 
correct chart and compass! and sometimes, 
under the warning notes of the impassioned 
speaker, one can almost hear the adyertise- 
ment of the shop where charts and compasses 
are vended. We need not deny the dangers 
or forget the difficulties. But in cloud and 
storm, amid strong tides and bewildering 
currents, we can wait, not bound to proceed 
until the sun has shone and a celestial obser- 
vation has been taken and our terrestrial 





| 
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latitude and longitude ascertained. In navi- 
gation the wrecks occur most frequently not 
to those who wait, and hold judgment in sus- 
nse, and refuse to act until the way is clear, 
ut to those who think that, no mattcr what 
happens, it is necessary to decide quickly and 
act promptly. 

An Arctic explorer may wait months in 
the mist, before he can get his reckoning, but 
he knows that if he will wait long enough he 
will get it at last. If each failure were ac- 
counted a sin what man would have courage 
to face the perils of the Arctic world? In 
the religious life we needlessly complicate 
matters and bear a superfluous weight of 
blame for inability and failure which should 
be clearly recognized as conditions imposed 
by the difficulties of the problems, and not 
the result of low-bred spiritual instincts or 
perverse intellectual powers. 

One may know enough of duty to lead a 
manly or womanly life, and yet have no 
theory of the absolute ground of morality 
nor any explanation of the origin of the 
moral sentiment in man. He may know 
enough of the Infinite to fill him with rever- 
ence, though he be able to give no account of 
the relations between that life and his own. 
But if, with his honest purpose and growing 
knowledge, he is content, there may be great 
satisfaction and complete rest in the convic- 
tion that time and patience and honest 


thought will unlock all problems at last.— 
The Liberal Christian. : 


Twat is a spurious goodness which is good 
for the sake of reward. The child that speaks 
the truth for the sake of the praise of truth 
is not truthful. The man who is honest be- 
cause honesty is the best policy has not in- 
tegrity in his heart. He who endeavors to be 
humble, and holy, and perfect, in order to 
win heaven, has only a counterfeit religion. 
God for His own sake, goodness because it is 

ood, truth because it is lovely—this is the 

hristian’s aim. The prize is only an incen- 
tive, inseparable from success, but not the 
aim itself.—F. W. Robertson. 


ONE GOSPEL IN MANY DIALECTS, 

One Gospel in many dialects, that is the 
great Pentecost lesson, construe the miracle 
as we may. And there are dialects of thought 
as well as speech— natural differences of 
temperament and character—to which the 
Gospel, still without prejudice to its unity, 
adapts itself with the same divine flexibility. 
What private observer—still more what stu- 
dent of history—can doubt that we are not 
all made in the same mould, that the pro- 
portions of our humanity are variously mixed, 
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that not only do we individually differ in 
moral susceptibility and spiritual depth, but 
fall into permanent groups marked by dig 
tinct and ineradicable characters, and repro. 
ducing the same religious tendencies from age 
to age? Transpose the souls of Plato and Pascal 
into the right place and time, and do you 
suppose they would turn up as latitudinarian 
divines? Deal as you will with the lot of 
Priestly and Belsham, and could you ever 
enroll them among the Christian mystica? 
Close in the fires of Augustine’s nature with 
what damps you may, and could you ever 
find him peace in a Gospel of good works? 
No; we touch here on differences deeper than 
accident, and irremovable by culture,—differ- 
ences that vindicate their reality by crossing 
the lines of dissingilar religions, and reappear- 
ing in all times.’ They necessarily give us 
differing wants and experiences; they set into 
differing shapes of faith ; and on souls equally 
faithful they fix very differing expressions, 


They are so many vernacular idioms of the inner — 


mind: ali have divine right to be; no one of 
them is entitled to call itself the sacred lan 
guage alone intelligible between man and 
God; and the pretensions of any to supersede 
the rest and reign alone is not less vain than 
the complaints of ignorance against foreign 
dialects, and the ambition to exchange the 
many running waters of local literature into 
the huge tank of a universal language. They 
may not be able to understand each other, or 
even with the key of outward comparison 
always bear translation into idioms other 
than their own. But let them speak in their 
own way, and pray their own prayer. Not 
only are they all clear to Him that readeth 
the heart; there will thus be more heart for 
Him to read: for faith and love, large as they 
may be, are ever deepest in their special 
tones; and the prayer, the hymn, which is 
touched with the spirit’s local coloring, comes 
to us like the aroma of native fields, and as 
suages our thirst like the sweet waters of some 
well given to our fathers, and made sacred 
by a Saviour’s noonday rest. 


On this principle—that different types of 
natural genius in men cannot but throw their 
Christianity into different forms—we may 
not only justify the divisions of Christendom, 
but even cease to wish that they should dis. 
appear. Unity no doubt there must be: God 
is one; truth is one; the Gospel is one; and 
a mind that could take in the whole, and 
spread its insight and affections in all dimen- 
sions at once, would reach the Divine equilib- 
rium in which* nothing partial preponder 
ates. 
through only one window at once; the blind 
walls of our mental chamber shut out all the 
rest; and as we kneel, like Daniel, at the 





But from our watch-tower we can look 
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open light, the breeze upon our. face seems 
sacred, because it comes from our Jerusalem. 
The question is not whether there is such a 
thing as truth, rounded off, self-balanced and 
complete; in the mind of God—the final 
seat of reality—of course there is. Nor is 
it a question whether each individual man 
can attain a faith consistent in its parts, 
agreeable to fact, and adequate to his nature. 
This also is possible. But when he has 
attained it, on what terms is it to coexist with 
other faiths presenting parallel pretensions? 
Is he in his heart to identify his own with the 
absolute truth, sufficient for a// as for himself? 
Is he to expect them to come round to it, and 
altogether throw away their own? Or is he 
to confess to himself his own limitations, to 
suspect that he may have his blind sides, and 
reverently to seek something he has missed 
in that which others persist in seeing? In 
which direction is he to seek unity? By an- 
tipathy to all beliefs save one? or by inviting 
all of them to live their life and show their 
place in human nature? It is the genius of 
Romanism to seek unity by suppression; of 
Protestantism by free development; of the 
former to protect the consistency it has; of 
the latter to press forward to one that it 
has not. Are we taunted with our “ Protest- 
ant variations”? Why, the more they are 
the richer is our field of experience, the finer 
our points of comparison ; provided, however, 
that we hold fast to the noble trust in a 
Gospel of identity at bottom, and seek it 
rather in the religious heart of all the 
churches, than in the theologic wisdom of our 
own. No man can proclaim the principle of 
“ One Gospel in many dialects,” unless he is 
prepared to admit that his own faith is one of 
the dialects, and nothing more; to presume a 
meaning in the others, however hid from him; 
and while they remain to him a mere inartic- 
ulate jargon, to ascribe it sooner to his own 
incapacity than to their insignificance. When 
God’s truth, refracted on its entrance into our 
nature, shall emerge into the white light 
again, not one of these tinted beams can be 
spared.— James Martineau. 


WAR. 


Who has ever told the evils, and the curses 
and the crimes of war? Who can describe 
the horrors of the carnage of battle? Who 
can portray the fiendish passions which reign 
there? Who can tell the amount of the treas- 
ures wasted and the blood that has flowed, 
and of the tears that have been shed over the 
slain? Who can register the crimes which 
war has originated and sustained? If there 
is anything in which earth, more than in any 
other, resembles hell, it is in its wars. And 
who with the heart of a man—of a lover of 
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human happiness—of a hater of carnage and 
crime—can look but with pity, who can re- 
press his contempt in looking on all the trap- 
pings of war—the tinsel—the nodding plumes 
—even the animated music—-designed to cover 
over the reality of the contemplated murder 


of fathers, and husbands, and sons ?——Albert 
Barnes. 


AS CRA PS€ 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


————— i 





Very often, my dear , has my mind re- 
verted to the interview alluded to by thee, 
when our hearts reached forth to each other, 
and mine to thy estimable cousin, whom I 
felt to be so far in advance of me in rich 
possessions of mind and spirit. 

I could hardly understand how anything 
‘in me of a kindred nature could be recog- 
nized, but have since learned that the seed of 
the spiritual life, in its struggles for develop- 
ment, is taken cogaizance of by that of the 
same Divine origin of different degrees of 
growth in others, as the Father recognizes 
and owns that which is of Himself. 

Surely there is a love of goodness, as there 
is a love of the beautiful, implanted in the 
human mind, else why, even with those who 
widely depart from the path of rectitude, is 
there so much respect paid to it as is fre- 
quently seen? Hence, how lamentable that 
there is not apparent a keener sense of loss 
sustained by not nurturing every germ of it 
in one’s self to the exclusion of that which 
is destructive to it, and leads from its inherent 
peacefulness into degradation and wretched- 
ness. But, with all the waywardness and 
criminality that abounds, were we acquainted 
with the constitutional tendencies, the temp- 
tations, the conflicts, the trials and physical 
conditions, tending to mental and moral de 
crepitude, it appears to me we would feel it 
incumbent upon us toenlarge our mantle of 
charity, and to let commiseration and sym- 
pathy take the place of censure. oe 

When there is implicit faith and confidence 
in Divine Power, and an humble dependence 
upon it, can we believe that it will fail in any 
emergency ? 


To hear again from thee, was very pleasant. 
Such evidences of king remembrance are as 
brooks by the way, for there are seasons of 
thirst known in the course of our pilgrimage, 
when a cup of water from a feliow-pilgrim is 
truly refreshing. I often feel the want of 
partaking, in company with others, of the 
good things which the Master has blessed ; 
but I cannot see ahead, and know not where 
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my lot is to be cast during the little time that 
may yet be allotted me in this life. 

The Intelligencer comes to us as a welcome 
visitor. We sometimes receive encourage- 
ment, through its contents, to persevere and 
press on in the path of obedience, trusting in 
our Heavenly Father, who careth for the least 
of His children and forgetteth hot that we are 
but as dust. Truly His compassions fail not, 
and His mercies are new every morning; yea, 
they are from everlasting to everlasting. It is 
encouraging to see that others have trodden 
the same path we are now treading, and to 
find they have been sustained under dispen- 
sations even more afilictive than those through 
which we are now wading, with the head 
sometimes hardly above the billows, and we 
are thereby stimulated afresh to trust in that 
Arm that never faileth. 


__ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 30, 1875 


Rericious Conrroversy.—A_ short ar- 
ticle, querying whether “ any controversy re- 
specting religious belief is not a great evil,” 
has been sent us for publication. If we 
understand the writer, the intention is to dis- 
courage all investigation, which view we can- 
not endorse. 

While we acknowledge that “ The truths 
which the wise and just Creator of man in- 
tended to be his guides to virtue and happi- 
ness, are not wrapped up in mystery but are 
as accessible to all the human race as the air 
they breathe, the sun which shines on all 
alike, and the food and water which refresh 
them; and that the conscience, under the 
controlling influence of Divine intelligence, 
with ‘ charity one towards another, endeavor- 
ing to discharge the duties which Providence 
has assigned us according to the clear and 
undisputed light He has given, is a sure safe- 
guard at all times,’” we are not ignorant of 
the fact, that this liberty to decide for our- 
selves in all matters of conscience, has been 
won through persecution, growing out of the 
expressed differences of opinions respecting 
our relation to the Divine Being. 


FamiInE.—This terrible scourge takes rank 
with war and pestilence, but is less subject to 
human control than either, being a result of 
causes that it is rarely within the scope of 


either governments or individuals to avert, 
It has been a remorseless destroyer in every 
age of the world, and without doubt has dong 
much towards spreading the human family 


over the vast areas of the globe. 
With the greater facilities for intercom. 


munication that have been increasing for 
several centuries, these migrations do not, 
any extent, at present influence population, 


The want in one section has been compensated | 


by the surplus in another, the laws of de 
mand and supply recognizing no distinction 
of color or nationality. 

The white wings wafting commerce over 


all waters are’ gathering into one brotherhood 
the whole family of man; and, mercenary ag 
may have been the motives that first raised 
the “anchor and spread the sail,” in the 
rulings and overrulings of a Power mor 
potent than wind or tide and infinitely above 
the selfish aims of human wisdom, they have 
resulted in blessings to all peoples. When 
divine charity becomes the ruling spirit of 
Christian nations, we may hope to see an end 
of the present heartless system of inflation in 
prices that blots the pages of commercial 
journals, and closes the heart of trade to the 
tender emotions of sympathy for the dit 


tressed. 
But it is not our present purpose to enter 


into detail respecting the famines of past ages 
In our own times, we have seen ship after 
ship leave our wharves, freighted with the 
gifts of a generous people to the starving 
multitudes of Ireland; later, we read of Eng- 
land’s prompt response to the cry of hunger 
coming up from the heart of India, and of phil 
anthropic men and women everywhere, who, 
hearing the call from famishing Persia, are 
sending food and money to mitigate the dit 
tresses of that impoverished land. 

While all this is calling forth the best and 
noblest feelings of humanity, we must not for 
get the duty we owe to the thousands of start 
ing families in our newly-settled’ Wester 
States, who, stripped of nearly everything 
that supports life, are without food, and im 
most cases without ready means to procureit 

To the blasting effects of early summe@ 
drought, which cut off nearly the entire wheat 
crop, were added the ravages of the migt® 
tory grasshopper, which, in clouds that shut 
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out the light of the sun, settled upon every 
green thing left and consumed all, even to 
the succulent roots in the earth. The man 
who, in the “ sweat of his face” fulfilling the 
Divine order, looked forward to the gather- 
ing time, when’he might eat of his own bread, 
saw it devoured before his eyes with no power 
to interefere, and himself and his family re- 
duced to abject want. This scourge has de- 
yastated whole counties in the above-men. 
tioned States ; multitudes of the sufferers have 
comfortable homes, but having invested all 
their capital in these and farm implements, 
looking to the coming harvest to meet all 
contingent expenses, are not only without 
food, but have not the means wherewith to 
purchase. We know that much has already 
been done by State authorities and individ- 
uals for their temporary relief, but we fear 
that due consideration has not been given to 
the length of time that must of necessity 
elapse before these stripped and suffering peo- 
ple can help themselves and thus become self- 
sustaining. 

Some of the families so reduced are of our 
own household of faith, to whom the Jntelli- 
gencer is a weekly visitant, we want to be able 
to assure these that our ears are open to their 
ery, and our hearts and hands respond to 
their necessity. We extend the word of en- 
couragement to a patient, steadfast confidence 
and trust. No trial to our human lives is 
without its lesson; some of these are hard to 
learn, but they bring a full reward. 

There is bread enough, and to spare, in this 
broad fertile land of ours, and a generous, 
hearty pouring out of the abundance that has 
filled our garners in more favored sections, 
will be thrice blessed—blest to him who re- 
ceives and doubly blest to him who gives-— 
and the crown of all is the bringing us into 
nearer union and communion with the Divine 
perfection, and, in ways that are not hidden 
from the earnest seeker, pointing out the com- 
pensations that wisely adjust human relations 
and enable us to more fully realize our de- 
pendence upon each other. 


DIED. 
BRIGGS.—At his late residence, near Frankford, 
Fifth mo. 2d, 1874, Yardley Briggs, aged 67 years; 
& member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 
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COLES.—At his residence, Glen Cove, Long Is- 
Ind, on the 13th inst., Isaac C. Coles, son of Henry 
and Martba Coles, in the 49th year of his age; a 
member of Matinacock Preparative and Westbury 
Monthly Meeting. Upright in all his dealings, 
liberal and kind hearted, he commanded the respect 
and esteem of the members of the community in 
which he resided. 

ROBERTS.—Ags the residence of her son-in-law, 
Richardson L. Wright, in Frankford, Ninth mo. 
21st, 1874, Tacy Roberts, aged 76 years; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

REGESTER —Ninth mo. 24th, 1874, Wlizabetb, 
widow of the late Samuel Regester, in the 97th yesr 
of her age. 

THOMAS.—At his residence, is Fulton township, 
Lancaster county, Pa., on the 7th of First month, 
1875, Joseph Thomas, aged 72 years; a valued 
friend, and for twenty-seven years an elder of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—At Bristol, Pa.,on 13th of First mo., 
1875, of diphtheria, while on a visit at his grand- 
father’s, Emmor Comly, Robbie L., only remaining 
son of Clayton E. and Caroline C. Haines, of Phila- 
delphia ; aged four years and nearly four montbs. 

TAYLOR.—On the morning of First mo. 2d, 1875, 
Joseph Taylor; an é¢xemplary member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, aged nearly seventy-six 
years. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN THE CITY OF THE TURK. 
No. 33. 


(Continued from page 748.) 


It matters not how we went to the office of 
the Austrian Lloyd steamers, nor how we 
took a little boat and went out with our 
Scottish friends to the steamer Aurora that 
lay in the harbor, nor how much we admired 
the stately vessel in which we had a wavering 
inclination to take passage for Alexandria 
on the fifth. But from the Aurora our boat- 
men rowed us to the landing nearest the an- 
cient Mosque of Saint Sophia, once a Chris- 
tian temple dedicated to the Eternal Wisdom. 
Our guide brings us to the cellar-like portal 
and we are led into a dark, stone-paved pas- 
sage, which wound round and round in a sort 
of inclined plain, toward some far distant 
summit. The guide murmurs some words of 
encouragement and on we go and go—in 
faith—till at length we emerge into the upper 
gallery of the venerable temple. We mount 
a platform covered with thick matting, whence 
we look down on the vast interior of the 
mosque. It was noonday and the whole floor 
was filled with a kneeling multitude, who were 
chaunting prayers in perfect unison, ever and 
anon bowing their heads till they touched the 
matting, and then, at a signal, rising again 
into a sitting or standing position. Their 
faces are all turned toward the southeast, in 
which direction lies the holy nouse of the 
Cooba at Mecca, instead of towards the central 
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point, where once stood the high altar of the 


Greek, They were engaged in 


“The worship of the Lord, whose will 
Created and sustains us still, 
And honor to the Prophet’s name, 
By whom the saving message came. 
Believers meet together here, 
And hold this precinct very dear. 
The floor is spread with matting neat, 
Unstained by touch of shodden feet, 
A decent and delightful seat! 
Where, after due devotions paid, 
And legal ordinance obeyed, 
Men may in happy parlance join, 
And gay with serious thought combine.” 


We saw these simple verses of the English 
Lord Houghton fully illustrated, when in a few 
moments the devotions of the hour were ended, 
and general converse and greetings became 
the order of the day. Then, we are told, we 
may descend, and in slippered feet enter on 
the floor of the Mosque and walk about 
among the faithful, taking note of the vast 
and majestic temple erected for the worship 
of the Eternal Wisdom. Neither pictures nor 
images are needful, it seems to assist the Mos- 
lem at his devotions, neither do any lines of 
seats mar the simple grandeur of the mosque. 

During the reign of the first Constantine, 
in the same year in which the Council of 
Nice was opened, A. D. 325, first rose the 
church of St. Sophia, and here, a quarter of 
a century later, the great Chrysostom, the 
golden mouthed, delivered his faithful exhor- 
tations, and eloquently denounced the sinful 
lives of those who sat enthroned as rulers of 
the world. Twice it was burned during 
popular tumults, and twice rebuilt, the last 
time by Justinian, when it was made yet more 
durable and splendid than before. Every 
species of marble, granite and porphyry was 
used in the construction of the many pillars. 
Among the most beautiful of these were the 
eight porphyry columns which Aurelius had 
taken from the temple of the Sun at Baalbec, 
and the eight green coulmns from the temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, and those which were 
brought from Athens, from Troas and from 
the isles of Greece. Thus the Christian house 
for divine worship was builded out of the 
splendid ruins of the ancient heathen temples, 
and with such exceeding solidity, that it is said 
Justinian believed it would endure forever. 
And here, after the lapse of long ages, it yet 
stands in all its durability. 

The verse, “ God is the Light of the Hea- 
vens and the Earth,” on the top of the 
cupola, is illuminated during the nights of the 
Ramazan by a sea of rays from some thou- 
sands of lamps, which, suspended in a triple 
circle above each other, trace out the vault 
of the dome. 

We next visit the Mosque of Sultan Ach- 
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met, distinguished as being the only one jg 
the whole Ottomon Empire which has gig 
minarets. The most astonishing feature of 
the interior is the enormous dimensions of the 
four great pillars which support the dome 
They are each thirty-six yards in circumfe. 
ence, and rise outside at its four sides like » 
many small towers. It is the principal mm 
que of the city—the one used for all Stat 
solemnities —corresponding with the cathedral 
in Roman Catholic cities. As we enter, the 
noonday prayers of the men are ended, and 
several groups of women are sitting on the 
floor arofind the low reading desks whem 
teachers are expounding to them their duty 
from their sacred books. The soft, clean 
matting looked attractive, and we sit dow 
among them if the outer row and listen with 
them to this preaching in a tongue all uy 
known to us. We are interested in the 
curious group, and they evidently find 
curious studies also, and give us a part of 
the attention which before our coming wal 
riveted on the priest. Soon there is a rust 
of silken garments behind us, and a gentle 
hand on my shoulder prompts me to rise 
inquiry. It is only two richly-dressed Turk 
ish ladies, who are trying to welcome us t 
their religious home, and sign us to be seated, 
again, They wished to show hospitality # 
the Christian strangers within their gate 
and I much regretted that we could ni 
understand a word of the dialect in whid 
they spoke to us so kindly. 
We found walking about Stamboul v 
fatiguing, and the next day took an opel 
carriage again for a visit to some of the other 
wonders of the city. Our guide, in his zeal 
takes us first to a surprisingly ugly collectios 
of Turkish figures in their characteristic cot 
tume, called the Museum of the Janizarie 
We walked patiently round the long gab 
leries of hideous effigies and then warned out 
little Greek that we must have something of 
higher character than this to suit our, civik 
ized tastes. Then we are shown the National 
Museum of Turkey, which contains a variely 
of arms and armor of all nations and ages, 8 
well as other curiosities of rather inferior ir 
terest, arranged without order. Nothing her 
is worthy the attention of a traveler, whe 
has only a few days in Constantinople. Ther 
are poor broken-nosed marbles, pillaged from 
the stores of Greece; a few ugly relics from 
the ruins of Egypt, and a fine Assyrian bat 
relief which lies on the floor amid the rub 
bish, in the case in which it was probably 
brought from the banks of the Euphrates. 
And now we turn our attention to the fat 
famed old Palace of the Sultans on the i 
seaward point of the promontory of Stambot 
called the Seraglio. The enclosures of thi 
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royal residence of other days are three miles 
in circuit and occupy the space of the 
ancient Byzantium, and for beauty of situa- 
tion it is hard to conceive how it could be 
surpassed. We enter the old arched gateway, 
which is called the Gate of Salvation, and 
have quite a long walk through courtyards 
and passages, when we come to the buildings 
where the great princes of the Moslem dwelt 
in royal state, and where their large house- 
holds found a home. Handsome, comfortable 
abodes are these, but not more magnificent 
than those of private individuals in many 
lands. There are fountains, groves of cy- 
press, columns and charming terraces, all 
neat and in perfect repair, as though the 
Sultan yet dwelt here, but it is all silent and 
deserted. From the terrace we see Dolma 
Braclé Palace, across the harbor, the present 
residence of the lord of the Turk, and it 
doubtless surpasses the Seraglio in magnif- 
icence, though I cannot conceive that it is 
more beautiful for situation. 

The Treasury, which is within the Seraglio 
enclosure, contains a display of precious 
stones and pearls which remind one of the 
marvelous stories of the Arabian Nights. 
No royal collection that we have seen 


ean at all compare in richness with this bar- 
barian display, and as we walk round among 
the precious things, a sharp eye is kept upon 


us, lest perchance we should be rapacious 
wolves in the garb of sheep. 

But we bid adieu to the Seraglio, and re- 
pair next to the Mosque of Sultan Sulieman 
the Magnificent, considered the most glorious 
masterpiece of Ottoman architecture. We 
don our slippers and are admitted behind the 
curtain which shades the portal. 

It is built after the pattern of the St. 
Sophia, but was intended to surpass it in 
beauty. ‘There are stately pillars of mighty 
proportions surmounted with delicately cut 
capitals of white marble. There are cut- 
glass windows ornamented with flowers or 
with the name of God, and on the dome is in- 
scribed the same verse as that on the cupola 


of St. Sophia : “God is the Light of heaven 
and earth.” 


As we walked about the stately temple, 
taking note of its glories, a group of laughing 
little girls environed us, and looking up in 
my friend’s face said something in Turkish, 
which we asked the guide to interpret. 
“They say they like your eyes,” he tells us, 
and 1 say inquiringly, for want of other 
Turkish words, “Osmauli (Mohamedans ?) 
Again there was a shout:ng reply from the 
little circlet, which we could not understand 
till the guide interprets, “ You are Giaours ! ” 
(Infidels). ‘‘ Alla il alla!” we reply, but 


' 


| 


they nod their heads doubtingly and follow | 


the infidels merrily as they make a tour of 
the mosque, and then escort us to the door 
with a laughing salutation. Ithought of the 
English traveler’s simple verse : 


“ Children are running in and out, 
With silver-souading laugh and shout ; 
No more disturbed in their sweet play, 
No more disturbing those who pray, 
Than the poor birds that fluttering fly 
Among the rafters there on high.” 


And now we wend our way to the Bazaars, 
which, we are told, for their variety, richness 
and extent, surpass all others in the East. 
These Bazaars are simply intricate covered 
streets, which are quite occupied with booths, 
where all manner of goods are exposed for 
sale, and where all manner of people throng 
to make their purchases. Much that is offered 
is of trifling-value, mere rubbish in fact, but 
there are goods of astonishing richness, too, 
in these little shops. Jewellers and workers 
in precious stones occupy one quarter, and 
goldsmiths another, while leather workers 
are found in a third. Then there are scribes 
or letter-writers at their work, and ‘coffee- 
houses on a small scale, where is compounded 
the delicious beverage which the Turk loves 
more than the wine-cup. It is wonderfully 
good, this little cup of mocha, with all the 
coffee in it. It is not simply an infusion, as 
we use it, but it is thick, black, and rich— 
having all the goodness of the berry concen- 
trated in a small space. But our guide, the 
little Greek Cimon, has paused with us before 
a shop which seems stocked with rich em- 
broidery. The proprietor speaks English and 
French glibly, and welcomes us into his little 
wareroom, which has a sofa and a long table 
in front of it. We seat ourselves withou} 
wanting anything in particular, and the mer- 
chant displays his wares. Beautiful things 
they are, too. Hoods, cloaks, jackets of rich 
material delicately embroidered with golden 
and silken threads—finery that would astonish 
occidentals. My friends make liberal pur- 
chases, and the merchant is delighted. Coffee 
is brought, and the dealer turns his attention 
tome. ‘“ Why does not madame buy some- 
thing? Does she not like this—and this—and 
this?” “Oh yes, I think them very beautiful 
but I do not require them.” “ Are they too 
dear for madame?” “ No, the price seems low 
for the quality.” “But madame must spend 
two or three napoleons in the Bazaar just to 
get some mementos. Now this capote is very 
fine. Would not madame like to take it for 
a present ? See, here is the Sultan’s monogram, 
and here are good words from the Koran 
embroided in gold—what will madame give?” 
But madame thinks the money of more 
value than the rich capote, and so resists the 
blandishments of the wily Greek, and keeps 
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the napoleons; while her friends buy the gay 
goods, mindful of dear ones at home who love 
such pretty things. 

And now our curiosity in regard to the city 
of the Moslem is in a good degree satisfied, and 
we are strongly inclined to take passage with 
our Scottish friends to Alexandria, with a 
view of accompanying them to Jerusalem, 
and to give up making a visit to Robert col- 
lege, a noble institution, six miles out of the 
city, on a grand site overlooking the Bos- 
phorous. It was founded by Christopher 
Robert, of New York, for the education of 
boys of all religious sects, and is said to be 
doing a good work for the cause of Christian 
civilization. We regret, too, not to see the 
paroxysms of the dancing Dervishes, and 
are sorry to omit the few pretty rides in the 
environs of Constantinople. But the world 
is very vast, and as we pass along on our pil- 
grimage to its most venerable places, much 
of interest must be passed by with a sigh of 
regret ; and before many more weeks the Sy- 
rian rains will begin, and all travel iv Pales- 
tine must cease for a season. So we sleep 
once more on the question, whether to go as 
we had intended, first to Athens, then to Syria, 
and later to Egypt, or whether to sail away 
in the fine steamer Aurora,on the morrow, 
and join Cook’s excursion party to Jerusalem 
at Alexandria. 

A heavy rain ushers in the morrow (11th 
mo. 5th) and we feel decided to leave the 
now most uncomfortable city with our friends, 
and try whether traveling in friendly alliance 
with others will be as satisfactory as our soli. 
tary journeyings have been. ‘The rain yet 
continues and a storm wind has tossed the 
Bosphorous into billows as we step on board 
a little boat at the landing, and are rowed 
out to the Aurora. As we near her side, she 
seems to be beset by a whole fleet of boats, 
laden with passengers and with goods, and 
the boatmen are storming furiously at each 
other, each seeking to dash aside his compe- 
titor. Such a wild torrent of Arabic, Greek, 
Italian and French is calculated to confuse 
and appal the stoutest; but our rowers dash 
boldly into the throng of boats, push aside 
angry rivals with their oars, skilfully dart 
aside to escape a heavy sail boat that comes 
rushing along, and with many fierce words 
and angry gestures, force our unsteady boat 
to the foot of the ladder which the friendly 
steamer reaches down to us. The waves dash, 
the rain blinds us, the winds whistle through 
the cordage, but we somehow contrive to 
seize the rope, to reach the stair, and here 
we are on the safe strong ship which is pledged 
to bear us over the classic seas to the land of 
the Pharaohs. We stand awhile in the storm 
to see the embarkation of a boat load of 
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horses, which are destined to accompan 

in our voyage to Egypt. A crane ary 
with pulleys is swung over the boat and 
rope with a strong hook descends. Thenj 
broad canvass band is passed under the bg 
of the horse and the great hook is made f 
to its ends, and the animal is gently ; 
steadily raised to the level of the deck, ¢ 









crane swungs round, and the horse finds g§ to tr 
floor beneath his astonished feet. They pate 
gentle, sleek, creatures, and the men whl whic 
storm so wildly at each other, seem patigg§ Gove 


and considerate in their treatment of horag 
And so we bid adieu to the city of Const 
































tinople—glorious in the distance—splendid§ and 
with minarets, domes and spires—but unclegg of ci 
and hideous in detail. Will she accept tl tinu 
blessings of fmodern civilization, straightal indu 
and purify her highways, instruct her peopky offer 
in the useful arts, and become as adthirab com 
within as she is magnificent without? ® furt 
S.R® thei 

Eleventh mo. 5th. f T 
win tininilliiicianta be 

THE INDIANS. You 

SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF INDIR UTE 
COMMISSIONERS. DD chi 

The Board of Indian Commissioners hag vat 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interigg§ tie 
their sixth annual report. The following afc 
extracts from this report give the more sig@ suc 


nificant portion of its contents: The Comy 
| nissioners state that the history of the Indiag 




































bring the Indians under the influence and 
control of the Agents for the purpose of cif 
ilization. Isolation from -the demoralizing 
influence of the class of white persons alwayf) 
found upon border settlements has been col 
sidered a condition requisite to the early im 
provement of the savage tribes until a certaill 


service during the past year has been ma tri 

| by more than usual trials and difficulties gg of 

| its conduct, and by more than usual succeg Wo 

iin the progress which has been made by they su 
various tribes of Indians toward a hi ab 
civilization and the ultimate completion off isf 
the peaceful policy inaugurated. 

A period in the conduct and history of theg th 
Indian service of the country has bemg§ or 
reached, when, in the judgment of the board § in 
the Government may safely look forwardiq vy: 
the final determination of its relations with] si 
the Indian tribes as a separate people. Erg 1s 
perience has demonstrated the wisdom of the} e 
policy, steadily pursued since the commen®f 
‘ment of the present administration, of cok 
lecting the wild Indian tribes upon reserve 
tions limited in extent. The rapid settlementg 
of the territory occupied by them as huntingg 1 
grounds rendered the adoption of such #™ 
policy necessary both for the protection ff | 
white settlers against depredations and 
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riod of advancement shall have been 
reached ; the history of the world, however, 
demonstrates the fact that no community can 
ever reach an advanced stage of civilization 
without recognition of the right of individ- 
ual property, and it is believed that whenever 
any tribe of Indians has reached such a stage 
of advancement in intelligence and good 
conduct as will enable the various members 
to transact their own business and partici- 
pate in the affairs of the community, with 
which they are surrounded, the policy of the 
Government should be to encourage such per- 
sons to renounce their tribal relations and to 
establish individual homes for themselves, 
and become invested with all the privileges 
of citizenship; that this process should con- 
tinue from year to year, stimulated by every 
inducement the Government can properly 
offer, until the entire Indian race shall be- 
come therged in the community at large, and 
further intervention by the Government for 
their special care shall become unnecessary. 

The report hereto appended of a visit to| 
the Indian reservation in the State of New 
York justifies the recommendation that meas- | 
ures should at once be taken for the enfran- 
chisement of the Indians located upon reser- 
vations in that State.- The permanent annu- 
ities provided by treaty stipulation would 
afford ample means for the endowment of | 
such educational and benevolent institutions 
as, upon consultation with these tribes, should 
seem desirable. The dissolution of their 
tribal relations and the division in severalty 
of lands and other property held in common 
would become necessary in the execution of 
such a plan, and, with the exercise of reason- 
able wisdom in the negotiation, could be sat- 
isfactorily accomplished. 


A large proportion of the Indians west of 
the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
on the Pacific coast, are now quietly engaged 
in various branches of industry off the reser- 
vations, and, in sections of country of con- 
siderable extent, are more depended on as 
laborers by farmers, lumbermen, wool grow- 
ers and others than any other class of per- 
sons. 

No apprehension of further hostility by 
any Indians in this section of the country 
exists, and it is believed that at an early pe- 
riod, without injustice to the Indians, and 
with entire safety to the white communities 
by which they are surrounded, the Govern- 
ment may cease to make further provision 
for their support. The same facts are true to 
& greater or less extent in respect to the In- 
dians under the care of the Government in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nevada. 

A provision in the legislation of Congress 
at its last session requires that in distributing 










supplies to the Indians, for whom the same 
are appropriated, the Agent shall require all 
able-bodied male Indians to perform service 
upon the reservation, giving, however, to the 
Secretary of the Interior the discretionary 
power to except from such requirement any 
particular tribe when, in his judgment, proper 
and expedient. 

The question of labor, involving that of 
self-support by the Indians, was considered 
by the board as of sufficient importance to 
justify a full investigation as to what extent 
it has been practicable to comply with this 
requirement of law, and in the same. connec- 
tion to obtain an «expression of opinion from 
those best qualified to form an intelligent 
judgment as to what measures are best calcu- 
lated to solve the difficult question. Inqui- 
ries on this subject were, therefore, directed 
to all the Agents, and to others in the Indian 
country whose experience would render their 
opinions of value. 

Responses from a large number of persons 
have been received, containing much valuable 
information. It appears that probably not less 
than 75,000 Indians, of the wilder tribes, are 
supported by the Government appropriations, 
without any substantial contribution on their 
part toward their own sustenance. It is un- 
doubtedly true that up to this time, in the 
alternative of feeding or fighting these tribes, 
the expenditure has heen an economical one, 
but its continuance for any considerable pe- 
riod in the future will prove as disastrous to 
the Indians as costly to the Government. 
The effect of being well fed without the 
necessity or incentive for any physical exer- 
tion on their part, for the past seven years, is 
apparent in the condition of a large portion 
of the Sioux nation in a marked increase of 
dyspepsia and other diseases of the digestive 
organs, and decrease of physical energy. 

The efforts of agents to induce the Indians 
of the wild tribes to engage in pursuits of 
industry have not, as a rule, been successful, 
partially from the hereditary prejudice against 
labor as unmanly and degrading, and in part 
from the fact that the soil in the courtry they 
occupy cannot be cultivated to any profitable 
extent except with irrigation. ‘The require- 
ments of Jabor on the part of these tribes, 
without the provision of facilities other than 
are now furnished, wi!l continue, necessarily, 
barren of results. The Government is there- 
fore remitted to the alternative of continuing 
to feed and clothe these people until, from dis- 
ease and enervation, they shall become ex- 
tinct, or of providing for them the means of 
remunerative labor. 

The latter may be secured in their present 
locations by authorizing irrigating works on 
a large scale, which may be constructed by 
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quired to engage in the raising and care of 
cattle and sheep, for which their country is 
well adapted, and for which their previous 
habits present a less insurmountable obstacle ; 
or, by the two plans combined. In any event, 
a vigorous enforcement of whatever policy 
may be determined on, with an increased 
present expenditure by the Government to 
provide the necessary means, will be requisite 
to any successful experiment. 

The necessity for prompt and energetic 
action to accomplish the object sought is 
so pressing that any reasonable expendi- 
ture and any proper measures for enforcing 
habits of industry on the part of the wild 
Indians, promising success, are justifiable. 
The accomplishment of this purpose will re- 
lieve the difficulty of greatest magnitude 
remaining in the solution of the Indian 
problem. 

Consultation with very many who have 
had large experience in the management of 
Indians leads to the belief that any policy in 
this regard determined on by the Govern- 
ment may be enrorced without the necessity 
of resort to military interference. 


After speaking of the value of the co- 
operation of the religious bodies in the civil- 
ization of the Indians, the Commissioners go 
on to speak of various details, such as the 
gradual disappearance of the tribes in the far 
Northwest, the condition of the Modocs, and 
so forth. They recommend a Jaw to author- 
ize the Indians to sell the timber on their 
reservations. In regard to the Indian Terri- 
tory, the Commissioners speak of the recent 
conference with representatives of the Five 
Nations, who, after a full discussion, “ ad- 
hered to the previous action of their respect- 
ive national councils, declining to take the 
initiative or to participate in any movement 
leading to a change in their national condi- 
tion or relations with the United States.” 
The Commissioners, nevertheless, recommend 
that a territorial government, not inconsistent 
with existing treaties, be established by the 
United States, the Governor to be appointed 
by the President and the legislative body to 
be elected by the people of the territory. 
They also recommend the establishment of 
United States courts within said territory, 
and the recognition of the right of the 
people to be represented in Congress by a 
delegate to be elected by them. 

The report is signed by Clinton B. Fisk, 
St. Louis, Chairman; H. H. Sibley, St. Paul, 
Minn.; E. A. Hoyt, New York; N. J. Tur- 
ney, Circleville, Ohio; John D. Lang, Vas- 
salborough, Maine; B. R. Roberts, Sandy 
Spring, Md.; Chas. G. Hammond, Chicago, 
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Indian labor as a remuneration for subsist-| Ill.; William Stickney, Washington; F. 
ence furnished; or the Indians may be re«| Smith, Washington, Secretary. 
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Selected. 
TROUBLE. 


Trouble, dear friend, I know her not. God sent 
His angel Sorrow, on my heart to lay 

Her hand in benediction, and to say, 

Restore, O child, that which the Father lent 
(For He doth now recall it) long ago. 

His blessed angel Sorrow, she has walked 

For years beside me, and we two have talked 
As chosen friends together. Thus I know 
Trouble and sorrow are not near of kin. 
Trouble distrusteth God, and even wears 

Upon her brow the seal of many cares ; 

But sorrow oft has deepest peace within, 

She sits with Patience in perpetual calm, 
Waiting till Heaven shall send her healing balm, 


THE ETERNAL FATHER. 


Father! the sweetest, dearest Name 
That men or angels know! 

Fountain of Life, that had no fount 
From which itself could flow ! 


Thou comest not, Thou goest not; 
Thou wert not, wilt not be; 
Eternity is but a thought 
By which we think of Thee. 


Lost in Thy greatness, Lord! I live, 
As in some gorgeous maze ; 

Thy sea of unbeginning light 
Blinds me, and yet I gaze. 


Thy grandeur is all tenderness, 
All motherlike and meek ; 

The hearts that will not come to it 
Humbling itself to seek. 


Thou feign’st to be remote, and speak’st 
Asif from far above, 

That fear may make more bold with Thee, "| 
And be beguiled to love. 4 


On earth Thou hidest, not to scare 
Thy children with Thy light; 
Then showest us Thy face in heaven, 


When we can bear the sight. Faber. 





You seem to consider a lively religious 
faith as connected with constitution. I be 
lieve the vividness of ideas which have their 
foundation in the reason depends very much 
on the moral will. The faith of the imagi- 
nation we cannot command, but that of the 
reason and conscience is in our power. The” 
first I value not at all. The last seems to me. 
the one thing needful, the pearl of great 
price. To realize our connection with the- 
Supreme Being seems to me the great secret 
and spring of moral energy, moral victory 
and unlimited progress in whatever ennobles | 
our nature. It is fur these influences that I 
value religion. The joys which the fanatic” 
boasts of finding in piety, which have little” 
or no connection with moral improvement, I 
hold cheap indeed. But religion, such as I 
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very different influence. I know nothing to 
ive unfailing moral energy to the mind but 
g living faith in a Being of infinite perfection, 
and who is always with us to aid, strengthen, 
reward, reprove, chasten and guide to im- 
mortality. I can set no bounds to the force 
of hope, resolution, love and effort which 
nor 
would I for the world lose the aid which the 
Christian religion gives in sustaining and 
strengthening this principle—Dr. Channing's 
letters to Lucy Aiken. 





PROGRESS OF A BAD HABIT. 


Iu a very witty little volume published 
some years ago the degrees of drunkenness 
were defined to be five: First, fresh; second, 
emphatic; third, glorious; fourth, uproari- 
ous; lastly, insensible. This classification 
was evidently the work of a writer who con- 
sidered intoxication as rather a subject for 
humor than for reproof. 

A French physician, in a recent number of 
a medical journal, offers a more serious, and, 
if true, a more alarming theory of the de- 
grees of drunkenness. ‘The common opinion 
admits that excessive drinking will produce 
mania-a-potu, delirium tremens, and stupor, 
but only recognizes these effects in extreme 
cases. But the Frenchman holds that in all 
cases of intoxication the effect of liquor is to 
produce in some degree the three stages— 
mania, delirium tremens, and stupor. The 
cheery sparkle at the beginning is the be- 
ginning of mania; the nervous trembling is 
the forerunner of delirium tremens; the dis- 
position to be silent and moody, or to sleep, 
is incipient stupor. And the doctor declares 
that all these conditions are the distinct 
effects of poison. The very word intoxicate 
comes from the Latin toxicum, which means 
poison; and never did word better represent 
its meaning. 

Since in every fitof prolonged drinking, or 
excess, all the three changes, mania, trem- 
bling mania, and stupor, are more or less 
exhibited, it isevident that as the poison, if 
persisted in, has a cumulative power, the 
transient ill effects of the poison becomes 
permanent. It is not necessary to repeat 
what every one who reads is more or less 
familiar with—the effects of excess upon the 
human organs. 

The French surgeons have been trying ex- 
periments upon dogs with brandy and with 
“absinthe,” a fashionable French and Eng- 
lish “tipple.” These experiments seem even 
more cruel than “ vivisection,” since cutting 
up a live dog puts an end more or less sudden 
to his sufferings. 
ments are as follows: 
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The results of the experi- 
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Upon the administration of brandy to a 


dog, the animal at first evinces some excite- 
ment, which gradually increases and ends in 
stupefaction and a comatose sleep, accompa- 
nied by a fall in the temperature of the body 
insensibility and paralysis of the hind legs. 
This state is transitory; but if the experi- 
ment be indefinitely repeated, a peculiar 
nervous sensitiveness may be remarked at 
the end of a fortnight. 
up its ears, watches, then starts at the 
slighest noise, shows fear and experiences 
illusions and hallucinations which assume the 
form of a regular delirium within the space 
of a month, with fits of trembling. If the 
brandy be suppressed, death ensues, accompa- 
nied by indifference and stupefaction. 
awfully like the human experience; except 
that the liquor is forced upon the dog, while 
it requires force to keep the intemperate man 
from it. 
other foreign follies, the use of absinthe may 
be stealing into the United States, the expe- 
rience of the unlucky dogs with this “‘ cordial” 
may not be out of place. 
go far to refute the opinion of those who-con- 
sider absinthe to be inert except in so far as 
it is alcoholic. 
dog, a shivering is observed to take place, 
with muscular twitches and jerks in the 
neck, and rapid but limited motions of the 
head, shoulders and back. Administered in 
heavy doses, convulsive fits are the conse- 
quence, but differing materially from para- 


The subject pricks 


How 
As there are indications that, with 


The experiments 


Given in a weak dose to a 


plegia, or delirium tremens. Hallucinations, 
moreover, appear at the very first experi- 
ments, iustead of being nearly the last stage, 
as in the case of mere brandy. In plain Eng- 
lish, “absinthe” would be called “ worm- 
wood bitters.” The scientific production of 
this intoxicant would seem to demonstrate 
that there is even a lower depth than the 
world had already known in the misery of 
drunkenness.— Public Ledger. 
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PECTINATELLA MAGNIFICA. 


Prof. Leidy exhibited a living specimen of 
the fresh-water ciliated polyp, formerly de- 
scribed by him under the name of Pectinatella 
magnifica. It was obtained by him this mor- 
ning from the mill-pond at Kirkwood, N. J., 
on the Camden and Atlantic R. R. The 
specimen, about four inches square and three 
inches thick, is a fragment of a large colony, 
which enveloped the submerged trunk of a 
tree. The entire colony was estimated to be 
about six feet long, and from six to twelve 
inches in diameter, including that of the tree 
trunk, which was about fourinches. Several 
branches of the tree were also invested with 
extensions of the colony from six inches to a 
foot in length. Pectinatella is by far the 
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largest of all the known fresh-water ciliated 
polyps, and, indeed, is not surpassed by any 
of the marine forms known to us. It has not 
been determined whether the huge Pectinatella 
colonies start each from a single individual, 
or are the result of the confluence of a num- 
ber of small colonies. On the approach of 
winter the colonies die and undergo decom- 
position, in which process the remarkable 
winter eggs or statoblasts are liberated. These 
are provided with anchor-like spines, by 
which, as in the case of the eggs of skates 
and sharks, they become attached to various 
fixed bodies.— Proce. of Acad. Nat. Sei. of Phila. 
. Never Despair.—True hope is based on 
energy ot character. A strong mind always 
hopes, and has always cause to hope, because 
it knows the mutability of human affairs, and 
how slight a circumstance may change the 
whole course of events. Such a spirit, too, 
rests upon itself; it is not confined to partial 
views, or to one particular object. And if at 
Jast all should be lost, it has saved itself—its 
own integrity and worth. Hope awakens 
courage, while despondency is the last of all 
evils; it is the abandonment of good—the 
giving up of the battle of life with dead 
nothingness. He who can implant courage 


in the human soul is its best physician.— Von 
Knebel. 

WHEN in conversation you claim no kind 
of pre-eminence, but instead of pretending to 
teach, are willing to learn; instead of court- 
ing applause are ready to confer it; instead 
of proudly directing, are content quietly to 
follow the current of discourse; everybody 
will be delighted with your deportment, will 
listen with attention, and even with deference, 
to one who has thus learned that the noblest 
improvement of superior knowledge is superior 
humility. 
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NOTICES. 

Tue Central Employment Association furnishes 
sewing to deserving poor women and distributes the 
clothing made by them among those mostin need of it. 
The numberof persons applying for assistance, many 
of them in the utmost distress, has been unusually 
large, and the funds of the Society are exhausted. 
It appeals to the benevolent for aid, contributions in 
money, dry goods, groceries or shoes, will be thank- 
fully received, by 

E. F. Wittiams, President, 617 Franklin Street, 
M. 8. Conarp, Treasurer, 821 Marshall Street, 
L. T. Hattowg xt, Secretary, 2014 Ogden Street, 
C. J. Lercnworrts, 534 N. Fourth Street. 


The Friends’ Social Lyceum, of Philadelphia, will 
meet in the Library Room at Race St., on the Ist 
and 3d Fifth-days of each month, and at Girard 
Avenue Meeting-house on the 2d and 4th Fifth-day 


evenings, at 8 o’clock precisely. All are invited to 
attend. 
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ITEMS. 


Tuz Compulsory Education act of New Yo 
which compels the attendance at some school of 
children between eight and fourteen years of 
passed last May, went into operation on the Ist j 


Tne report of the Reservoir Commission of Ma 
chusetts shows that no less than twenty-seven 
safe reservoirs ana dams exist in the State, and 
the loss by the breaking away of there struct 
last year foots up $1,250,000 in Hampshire coun 
and $48,000 in Hampden. The Boston and Alb 
Railroad lost $100,000 and the New Haven 
Northampton, $5,000. 


Prince Bismarck has submitted to the Ger 
Federal Council an ordicance prohibiting the impop 
tation into Germany of American potatoes, ag 
measure of precaution against the in'roduction 
the Colorado beetle and the spread of the po 
disease 


InsPEcTION o¥f Foop.—In the report of the ins 
tors of food for’the city of London, recently pre 
ted to the corporation, it is stated that, in the ye 
preceding, there had been condemned nearly 80t 
of meat; more than 1,000,000 fish weighing 400 tong 
4,000 pounds of eels, and about 2,000 bushels 
shrimps, sprats, oysters, periwinkles, whelks, mu 
and cockles. Fruit appears to be as objection 
as fish, for, to say nothing about cocoa-nuts 
other delicacies seized in the streets, they were 
demned in bonded warehouses, 30 hogsheads, 
boxes, 600 barrels, 40 bags and 69 cart-loads 
figs; and, in the same warehouses, boxes and ba 
of currants underwent the same fate. [tis matter 
satisfactory reflection,in respectto the public heal 
that legal inspection prevented this vast mass 
disease-breeding filth from being offered for 8 
and that the figs not sold in the streets were 
prevented from being converted by dishonest expe 
into jam or some other “delicacy for invali 
—Del. Co. Republican. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN TELEGRAPHY.—The tendency 
improvements in telegraphy, as shown by the ¢ 
rent business of the Patent Office, is towards che 
ness and rapidity of transmitting messages. At 
recent trial of an instrument which quadruples th 
capacity of each wire, 302 business messages, ave 
raging ten words each, were transmitted in nin 
minutes over a single wire, four operators worki 
ateach end thereof. The old instruments sent from 
sixty to eighty words per minute. Telegraphy # 
largely used for the protection of railroad traing) 
and has lately been applied to a system of ‘block 
signalling,” whereby a train raises and lowers sige 
nals both in front and behind it. These signals att 
placed one mile apart, as a warning to the engineet 
of other trains that they must not enter the section 
of road on which another is travelling until the firs 
one has passed into another section.—Public Ledger, 


A RECENT author, treating of physiology for prac 
tical use, suggests a method for avoiding both impure 
air and a dangerous draught. A piece of woow 
three inches high and exactly as long as the breadill 
of the window, is to be prepared. When ventilatio# 
is required raise the sash, put the strip of wood a 
the sill and: draw the sash down closely upon i 
If the window is well fitted there will be no draught 
at the lower part of the sash, but between the upp 
bar and the lower bar of the other sash there will 
be an opening through which a perpendicular cu 
rent of air may enter or pass out of the reom, 00 
not be felt as a draught such as would be created ly 
simply raising or lowering the sash. 
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CASH’ 


No. 49. 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT THE 
NAME AND TRADE MARK OF J. & J. CASH 


CAMBRIC 


Is the most durable and 
Satisfactory Trimming 
for Ladles’, Children’s, 
and Infants’ Wardrobes. 


DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard 

18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 

WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 

LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS 

LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 

LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 

FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 

200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 

660 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERBES, fine 
at 624 cts. 

BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 

3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
ANDS ACQUES 

OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. 


up. 

PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.37} per. yard. 

ONE CASE OCANTON’FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for- 
merly 16 cts. 

ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 
12$ ots. 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
8. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BRAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping 
a line of these goods. 


S20 SAVEID! 


To meet the argent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter se:. 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 


FRILLING 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jcweler:Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., eto. 
_—_0O- ‘ 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
ga@y" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 


Jewelry, &c. 
708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Book Store.) 


(Next door to Friends’ 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Susarr Apisy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron St. 


GAML, RB. RICHARDS, 
7 256 N. Twentieth St. 


Furniture Warerooms, |8 North Ninth Street. 
WM. HEHEACOCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 
Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ow Hany. 


pep Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 


been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- | - 


ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 

NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 

area office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
a. 


BALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 


pse@y- Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
SUNDAY 


Stored. 
A merican SCHOOL W orker 


a 8.8. Teacher’s Monthly—éth year—lInternational 
Lessons. $1 50a year; Club rates low. Specimen 15 
cts. J. W. MoINTYRE, Publisher, No. 4 South §th 
Street, St. Louis. 













FRLENDS 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusie Sprinc IN THE MARKET. 





This Spring has no superior either among high or 
20w priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
fot the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 


INTELLIGENCER. 





FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 
er, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. 
tresses. P 
No. 526 Oattowniu, Srazsr, Pana. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY, 


Founpgep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 





This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 


kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we | Friends’ books ; @ small collection of ancient re- 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of |Cords pretaining jo the Society ; several hundred 


references. 


“ Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac-| pictures of the 


ast and present representative 


tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 


can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GHO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 


Formuaty 421 Norra Sixrs Srresr, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 





would be pleased to see his friends and thosein need| tf. 


ef his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAO H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 





man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed | for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa., — 


relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 


Swarrsmore, Pa. 


s@ REMOVED TO MEDIA.-@a 


“0 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 








to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’|13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the ‘finest 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothiag, he |school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 


solicits a share of their patronage. 
ILLIAM HEACOOK, 





and lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all 
around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
five class rooms, amvle bath and water-closet accom- 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to and 


No. 907 Finsser Straest, Para, 


from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 46 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, good 


every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


PENN MONTHLY ASS’N LECTURES 


AT HORTICULTURAL HALL. 





Thursday, January 28th, 
B. P. WHIPPLE, 
“HUMOR AND PATHOS OF DICKENS.” 
Friday, February 5th, 


Cl, I. W7. HIGGINSON, |19p 023 


“THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE DOLLAR.” 
Thursday, February 18th, 
BRET HARTE, 

“THE ARGONAUTS OF FORTY-NINE.” 

At the Musical Fund Hall, 
Thursday, Mar. 28th, 
HON. CARL SCHURZ, 
“EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS,” 


table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25 per week, books 
and school stationery included, no extras whatever. 
Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro- 
vision and care for little boys. Address, 


8. 0. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 
Mep1, Pa. 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St., Philade 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of suitable for Friends wear con- 
stantly on hand. factory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


\ J ANTED, A SETTLED, STEADY WOMAN, 
belonging to Friends’ Society, to cook, bake, 





Single Tickets, 50.cts. Tickets for course, $1.50/and do light house-work for a small family. She 


For sale at W. H. Boner & Co.’s, 1102 Chestnut Street ; at 
the Association Rooms, 506 Walnut Street, and at the 
on the evenings of the Lectures. 


will have a very comfortable home and good wages, 


all | References exchanged. Address 


Mrs. E. J. FARQUHAR, York, Penna. 










































